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WE MADE PROGRESS 
WITH DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


By Dorothy E. Cooke 
Supervisor of Elementary Education 
New York State Department of Education 


(Editor’s Note-- A detailed explanation of 
the term “developmental reading’’ is given on 
page 3 of this issue. The relation between 
“developmentai reading’’ and “remedial reading” 
is discussed by Dr. Frances Triggs in her 
article Newer Approaches to Remedial Reading 
on page 4.) 


Everywhere educators look -- and everywhere 
they listen -- reading is the word most often 
seen and heard. Indeed the widespread atten- 
tion now being given to reading is justified by 
recent research, and the importance of a con- 
tinuing program in high school and college is 
now recognized. 

In this report I want to tell you how one 
school system in a city of 100,000 worked out 
a city program of reading instruction. This 
has been a highly successful developmental 
reading program. It is one that can be adapted 
easily to meet the needs of any local situation 
whether that be a one-room school, a group of 
village schools, or the schools of a large 
school system. 


How the Program Was Planned 


The attack on the teaching of reading began 
by the organization of an on-campus workshop 
where the advice and guidance of a reading 
specialist were available. Credit was given to 
workshop members. Eighteen teachers, the gener- 
al supervisor, and the assistant to the super- 
visor, volunteered to attend the workshop. For 
a period of eight weeks, these teachers and sup- 
ervisors worked together with the guidance of 
the specialist. During that time an outline 
for the basal reading program was made and five 





try-out bulletins were written for the guidance 
of kindergarten and elementary school teachers. 
These bulletins were: (1) Introducing the Read- 
ing Guide; (2) Preparation for Learning -- Kin- 
dergarten and First Grade; (3) Providing the 
First Reading Lessons -- First Grade; (4) Teach- 
ing Selections in the Reader -- Primary Grades; 
and (5) leaching Selections in the Reader -- 
Intermediate Grades. 

These bulletins were found to be so helpful 
that they are still in use. 


Basic Premises of the Program 


One of the basic premises of this plan of 
reading was that every child was entitled to 
a developmental program of reading readiness 
based on his needs and that this program should 
begin in the kindergarten and continue as long 
as necessary. At no time was the child to be 
introduced to the reading of words (recognition 
of the word symbols with meaning) until he had 
shown readiness in all areas related to the 
reading process. 

The developmental program of readiness in- 
cluded nine instructional activities: 

(1) Developing concepts needed for reading. 

(2) Providing training in solving problematic 
situations. 

(3) Developing spoken vocabulary. © 

(4) Providing training in using sentences. 

Continued on page 2 





IN THE MAY ISSUE 


the spotlight will turn on Reading Tests, 
their values and their limitations. A 
third article will tell of informal test- 
ing by the classroomteacher. In addition, 
this last issue of the school year will 
have an article on creative language and 
its relation to reading, and a series of 
case studies of children learning to read. 
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(5) Providing training in correct pronunci- 
ation of words. 

(6) Developing an understanding that reading 
matter is observed from left to right. 

(7) Creating a desire to learn to read. 

(8) Providing training in visual and auditory 
discrimination. 

(9) Providing training in arranging a series 
of ideas in correct sequence. 

A second basic premise was that every child 
should be permitted to learn at his own success 
rate. However, his progress from “grade to 
grade” would be continuous whenever best for 
the child. 

The third premise was that the pupil’s pro- 
gress would be continuous to junior high school. 
And if he had not then completed the basal pro- 
gram of reading for the elementary school, he 
would continue his reading program in the 
seventh and eighth grades or until he had at- 
tained an average level of 6.9 on a selected 
standardized test. 


Organization of Materials for Progress 


The on-campus group evaluated materials and 
decided to utilize two series of basic readers 
in the basal reading program. These materials 
were listed under 17 reading levels normally 
comprising a six-year program of elementary 
school reading. ‘The levels for first grade 
were: (]) readiness period; (2) pre-book per- 
iod -- experience charts; (3) pre-primer period; 
(4) primer period; (5) primer period; and (6) 
first reader period. Readers were listed on 
three levels in Grade 2, three levels in 
Grade 3, and on two levels in Grades 4, 5, and 
6. These were “expected grade levels,” but each 
pupil progressed with his own class and con- 
tinued to read at his own success level of 
reading regardless of the number of years he 
had been in school. 

In addition to these basal texts, each class- 
room had its own room library and some of the 
schools had central libraries. The city has an 
excellent children’s library, and the public 
library sends a traveling bookmobile to each 
school area of the city weekly. 


Putting the Program in Action 


The planned program was presented to the 
teachers in a group meeting. The five try-out 
bulletins were given to each teacher to aid the 
understanding and operation of the program. Al- 
so each school had at least one representative 
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from the planning group who became a key person 
in interpreting suggestions and materials when 
necessary. Supervisors scheduled building 
meetings and answered questions concerning all 
phases of the planned program. 

Finding the child’s success level. The first 
year of operation was the most difficult since 
a success reading level had to be determined 
for every child. The first screening was done 
by having apupil read orally a 100-word passage 
selected by the teacher from the child’s “sup- 
posed” level of reading. When more than five 
words were missed, he was asked to read another 
100-word passage ineasier material. Trials were 
made until he found a reading level at which he 
missed no more than five words. The 100-word 
passages were selected from the first of the 
book, the middle section, and the back section 
until the child’s success level was satis fac- 
torily determined. 

When the oral success level was found, ques- 
tions were asked to check comprehension of the 
material read. The teacher made additional 
evaluations of the pupil’s reading abilities by 
observation andinformal tests. Thus she arrived 
at the placement of a pupil in an instructional 
level that seemed most appropriate tohis needs. 
This level was one at which the child read with 
full understanding and freedom from frustration. 

It was found that the majority of pupils in 
a class could be cared for in three groups 
reading at different levels. Other pupils were 
given individual help by the classroom teacher. 
At all times groups were flexible, and at no 
time was the child’s placement level considered 
static. 

Consideration of the gifted child. Provision 
was made to care for the needs of the child 
gifted or accelerated in reading in his own age 
group. High test scores do not necessarily im- 
ply “gifts’’ in reading tastes nor gifted ability 
in al] reading skills such as interpretative 
reading, or reading between the lines or beyond 
the lines. : 

The teacher has an added responsibility to 
provide for the individual needs of a gifted 
reader (1) through careful testing to deter- 
mine whether or not acceleration is present in 
all required reading skills; (2) to provide 
practice in needed areas; and (3) to provide 
stimulation in reading through added respon- 
sibilities that contribute to the individual’s 
growth. The gifted reader can also contribute 
to the growth in learning of other members of 
the class through interpreting difficult mater- 
ials for them and by reading additional assign- 
ments and making reports on related subjects. 
The contributions of the gifted reader can well 
be extended to other classes than reading. 




















Providing for Continuous Progress 






One of the most important basic premises of 
a developmental program of reading is that the 
child shall make continuous progress from where 
he is and that the curriculum shall be adjusted 
to his needs. Studies show that as the group 
(usually known as the grade) progresses through 
school, individual differences widen each year. 
Thus as many as five toseven advancement levels 
may be found in the upper grades. If attention 
is given to individual differences including 
individual growth rates, most pupils will move 
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tion for the pupil at his success level. 


In our group, staff members felt itwas grossly 
unfair to give a pupil marks based on a grade 
standard when success levelshad been established 
rather than grade levels. In consideration of 
this fact, it was decided that the pupil’s 
marks should be those he attained within his 


Continued on page 10 









A developmental reading program has been 
defined as one that is continuous and ad- 
justable at all times to meet the needs of 
the individual. The developmental reading 
program is formed through a unity of five 
programs in reading. These programs are 
(1) basic reading; (2) reading study skills; 
(3) children’s literature; (4) oral reading; 
and (5) free choice reading. Basic skills 
are inherent ineach of the preceding areas. 
A brief outline of each program is given 
be low. 

The program in basic reading skills is to 
aid the pupil to develop a basic sight vo- 
cabulary; Lo develop techniques for word 
recognition; to understand what is read; to 
read with a reasonable degree of speed; and 
to develop reading interests. The goal of 
instruction in basic reading is to equip 
the pupil with those reading skills which 
are common to all reading situations and 
purposes. Research shows that the most 
successful programs in this area are based 
on good textbooks. 

The program in reading study skills is to 
teach the pupil to locate information on a 
topic or question, to evaluate material 
read, to organize material read, and to de- 
velop abilities essential to deciding which 
parts of material read should be remembered 
and how to secure retention of the material. 
This program is usually developed through 
the use of basic textbooks and application 
made in reading content subjects. 

The program in children’s literature is 
to develop interest and tastes for reading 
a wide variety of material. It is recog- 
nized that instruction begins where achild’s 
interests are; however, present interests 
are to be developed and the child encour- 
aged to develop new interests. This pro- 
gram is closely allied with the library and 
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WHAT 1S MEANT BY DEVELOPMENTAL READING? 








many interesting and attractive books in 
room libraries. 

The program in oral reading is to aid the 
pupil in developing a pleasant voice, bet- 
ter habits of speech, and the ability to 
read in an audience situation. Some types 
of literature such as poetry are incomplete 
without oral interpretation. Oral reading 
skills are also included in basal reading 
skills when purposeful. Dramatization and 
presentation of plays written by the group 
or by individuals provide rich resources 
for the development of purposeful oral 
reading. 

The program in free choice or recreat- 
ional reading gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to observe each child’s tastes and 
interests in his independent reading. Free 
reading gives the child opportunities to ex- 
plore new fields and develop new tastes 
which in turn sharpen his appetite for 
reading. 

Attention is called to the word unity in 
the introductory paragraph of this section. 
At no time is one program listed above the 
reading program. At different times the 
programs may parallel each other or supple- 
ment one another. At other times they may 
merge in the total school program. For ex- 
ample, accepted reading procedure is to 
read a selection silently before reading 
orally. Oral reading is frequently used in 
the program in basic reading to verify 
facts, toread answers to specific questions, 
or to serve other purposeful needs. These 
few facts are stated to forestall the idea 
that five separate programs are in progress 
at one time. Rather the five unite to form 
a complete reading program. 

-- Dorothy E. Cooke 
Supervisor of Elementary Education 
New York State Dept. of Education 




















with their chronological age group. It is and 
always has been normal to find a wide range of 
differences in any group. Today we consider 
these differences asnomal and provide instruc- 








NEWER APPROACHES TO REMEDIAL READING . 


By Frances Oralind Triggs 
Assistant Director 
University Counseling Center 
University of Maryland 


In the teaching of reading, as in many other 
aspects of our lives, we tend to be extremists; 
we take no middle road. We tend to teach all 
children by the same methods, far too often 
using only one textbook for one subject. Yet we 
know children differ in the basic abilities and 
in theexperience they bring tothe job of learn- 
ing intheclassroom. It is true, however, that 
while the children differ, they are all expected 
to learn to read. And probably they all can 
learn to read in varying degrees of proficiency 
if we learn how to teach them. How are we 
going to do this with 25 to 40 children often 
with a school day shortened so that two “shifts” 
may use the same classroom? 

Since some children do not learn to read un- 
der the classroom instruction which proves 
effective with most of their classmates, the 
classroom teacher must give them more individ- 
ual attention and specialized help with their 
reading. We have come to call this “remedial 
reading” as distinguished from the usual class- 
room or “developmental’’ reading. In remedial 
reading the classroom teacher’s goal is to help 
the child with his reading so that he can carry 
on comfortably with the reading activities of 
his group. 

A recent survey shows that many schools have 
constructive programs combining both remedial 
and developmental types of reading instruc- 
tion. | 

This article attempts to answer the big 
question “How can we give this supplementary 
help to the children who have not learned 
from the usual classroom instruction?” 


Which Children Need Extra Help? 


First, it is necessary to identify the chil- 
dren who are not profiting from the classroom 
instruction being presented. How can this be 
done by the teacher? The most obvious answer 
is for her to test the children. But there are 





1. Triggs, Frances Oralind and members of the 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 
Reading Instruction in the Public Schools. 
Distributed by the Committee, 419 W. 119th 
St., New York 27. 
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also other techniques which will help her to 
identify those pupils who need extra help. 

Children with themost persistent difficulties 
make themselves known at once. But by the time 
their difficulties become that obvious, these 
children have lost much, and an extended remedial 
program has to be set up. It is important that 
children’s difficulties be caught at their 
start so that careful individualization of 
instruction to their needs may prevent a major 
problem from arising. Recognition of such dif- 
ficulties can be facilitated if a teacher care- 
fully evaluates her developmental reading pro- 
gram and passes on the information to the next 
teacher through a well-chosen series of stan- 
dardized tests. 

This is not to minimize the value of infor- 
mal classroom techniques for judging the pro- 
gress children are making in learning to read. 
Such techniques may be very valuable. Warning 
Signs may be the child’s inability to express 
himself coherently in the earlier grades, his 
difficulty with writing in the upper grades, 
persistent spelling errors, errors inoral read- 
ing, errors in punctuation, and others. 

If a reading test is to be administered at 
least once a year and the score placed on a 
child’s cumulative record, we need to choose 
the test carefully. What should such a test 
measure? Who should choose and administer it? 
It is hoped that the teacher will choose and 
administer the test with any technical help 
necessary. 

The test she uses should measure the skills 
to be taught or those basic to the ones to be 
taught. Such tests usually measure comprehen- 
Sion and vocabulary at the level at which the 
tests are being administered. 

However, basic to the development of these 
skills are word attack and word recognition 
skills. These two skills are usually taught at 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades but are 
seldom measured by the survey tests at that 


level. At the upper grade levels it is per- 


haps satisfactory to measure only comprehen- 
sion, vocabulary, and rate of reading with 
a screening or survey test. However, if 
a student’s scores are low a word recognition 
test should be given. If word attack and word 
recognition skillshave not been learned earlier, 
they should be taught now. It is improbable 
that real progress will ever be made toward 
efficient reading until the student learns how 
to get meaning from words and to recognize 
those he meets consistently in his reading. 

The use of recently developed tests of word 
recognition brings to our attention two sig- 
nificant facts: (1) many students who are poor 
readers at the upper grade levels have not de- 
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veloped efficient word attack and word recog- 
nition skills and (2) when special attention is 
given to the development of these skills, these 
students make real progress in learning to read. 


How Can We Modify Instruction 
To Help These Readers? 


After we have located students whose reading 
skills are poor and have recommended special 
attention to develop these skills, what should 
be done to modify instruction so that these 
students become free, effective readers? 

Techniques of remedial teaching need not be 
different from those used in the classroom. 
Rather the techniques which will be used should 
meet the needs of the poor readers being taught. 
Some will profit by one type of instruction and 
some by others. But except in extreme cases, 
the same techniques will be used. The teacher 
must be creative enough to apply these tech- 
niques to the needs of an individual student who 
for some reason has failed to profit from regu- 
lar classroom instruction. 

More particularly, perhaps, remedial reading 
instruction requires the release of creative, 
learning ability in the student and an under- 
standing and sympathetic teacher who uses 
techniques from which this individual student 
can profit. A very fine discussion of these 
principles is given by Grace Arthur in her book 
Tutoring as Therapy (Commonwealth Fund, 1946. ) 
Teachers will find it a great help when con- 
sidering these phases of their teaching. 

It should also be remembered that if the 
student consistently meets in his textbooks a 
reading level which frustrates him, he will not 
feel free in any reading situation. The 
remedial clinician, in cooperation with the 
classroom teacher, should try to provide 
for such a student both experiences and sup- 
plementary reading at his reading level which 
are in the content fields being explored by the 
class. The classroom teacher can then see 
that the student has a chance to make a contri- 
bution in class. Thus, learning will not become 
a negative, frustrating situation for him. 


The Job of the Class Teacher 


The classroom teacher can do much of what 
is commonly known as “remedial’’ work. Some 
specialists working in this field are con- 
vinced that if the student who is now receiving 
remedial instruction had been given help by his 
classroom teacher at the points where he first 
had difficulty in learning, he would not need 
what is generally thought of as remedial work. 
Such special help at the first sign of diffi- 
culty can be given as a part of classroom in- 





struction as a regular group procedure. Per- 
haps it can be reinforced by a half hour or so 
of special time set aside with this student if 
necessary. Thus, only the students who have the 
most difficulty in learning will need the help 
of a specialist. 

What about home work? Should we assign home 
work for the child having trouble in reading? 
It is our experience that where true diffi- 
culty in learning has developed, the mother and 
father are not the persons to give the child 
reading instruction. 

There is much that parents can do on the 
positive side, however. They can help to keep 
the situation a calm, unemotional one. They can 
give the child an opportunity to receive satis- 
faction from the things he does well. They 
can help him learn and contribute through tech- 
niques other than reading, thus building up 
his background for reading. They can see that 
he gets enough rest and nutritious food. They 
can give him the love and security that anyone 
needs, especially when he is going through a 
difficult learning situation. 

We have reviewed ways in which students who 
are having difficulty learning to read come to 
the attention of the teacher for special help, 
the kinds of special help which may be given, 
and the needs of the child in areas other than 
pure instruction to which the teacher must 
give attention. 

Now for a word about the teaching load. 
How can a teacher undertake this work without 
becoming overloaded? For one thing, she can 
reduce the load by being prepared for it. She 
can set up a variety of exercises which will 
cover the types of difficulties that students 
are likely to have. When a need arises, she 
can select from these the ones appropriate to 
the needs of each student. Thus the time re- 
quired to help each individual need not be as 
great as it would seem. The technique for doing 
this is described in a new publication of the 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. It 
is entitled Diagnostic Reading Tests: Their 
Interpretation and Use in Reading Instruction?: 

It might be said that most persons evaluating 
our present school situation feel we are not 
doing a poorer job than we have done in the 
past. Rather we have a larger job to do today 
and must find ways to meet it. Teachers are 
receptive to the challenge. It is being met. 





2. Triggs, Frances Oralind and The Committee 
on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. Diagnostic 
Reading Tests: Their Construction and Use in 
Reading Instruction. Distributed by The Com- 
mittee, 419 W. 119th St., New York 27. 


WHAT ABOUT WORKBOOKS 
IN THE READING PROGRAM? 


By Anne Westerfield Pitts 
The Reading Clinic, Division 2 
District of Columbia Public Schools 


The term “workbook’’ has been accepted by 
many teachers and administrators as applying 
to all practice books, drill books, seatwork 
books, activity books, or books containing 
consumable material. However, the workbook 
must be distinguished from those books which 
merely offer practice materials to fix habits. 
A well-prepared workbook emphasizes meaning 
rather than the mechanics of learning and 
tries to develop in the pupil the independent, 
individual power tostudy and learn. In a work- 
book, we have working or developing exercises, 
not simply practice exercises. 

Inexperienced teachers sometimes follow 
workbooks slavishly, relying upon them as a 
type of “busy work” whereby they may assign 
designated pages of work with little prepara- 
tion. True, many workbooks are so constructed 
as to require a minimum of teacher direction, 
and to permit, to a large extent, pupil self- 
direction. However, in no learning situation 
can the workbook replace the teacher. ‘The ad- 
vantages likely to accrue from the useof work- 
books will be in direct proportion to the judg- 
ment displayed by teachers and administrators 
in selecting and using them. 


Selecting Workbooks 


Workbook materials on the market today run 
the gamut fromvery poor to excellent. A random 
selection of workbooks cannot be counted upon 
to set the pattern of learning for their own 
use. How can we select such teaching aids 
wisely? ‘These questions should help us in our 
choice. 

1. Is the readability appropriate to the 
child’s level of progress? 

2. Does the book contain both narrative and 
informative type material and both work and 
play type comprehension purposes? 

3. Have the questions, the lists, the blanks, 
the items to be matched, etc., been so organ- 
ically assembled that .they give the picture, 
develop large thought units, and contribute to 
understanding and further application to life 
situations? 

4. Does the workbook give a variety of in- 
teresting and significant activities? 

5, Are there cultivating and specialized 
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types of reading techniques? 
6. Is the quality of paper good? 
7. Are the cover and binding durable? 
8. Do the illustrations appeal to children? 
9. Is it attractive in appearance? 
10. Are the questions factual and unbiased? 
1l. Are provisions made for both sel f-ap- 
praisal and teacher evaluation? 


Using Workbooks 


For effective results, the use of workbooks 
must be carefully planned. Adequate prepara- 
tion and presentation should precede each 
workbook activity. The teacher should have 
clearly in mind the specific functions he 
wishes the activity to fulfill. Does it pro- 
vide precisely the type of learning unit 
needed by the group or pupil in question at 
that time? Are individual needs being met or 
is a page being assigned to a group arbitrar- 
ily? Is each pupil cognizant of the values 
that will come from this activity? Does each 
one feel a need for the activity? ‘These are 
only a few of the questions we should ask our- 
selves before any workbook assignment. 

Pupils should be guided in locating the de- 
Signated page, establishing an adequate pur- 
pose for the activity, using the self-help 
aids, and identifying the required study pat- 
terns. Sample responses enable the teacher to 
evaluate the pupils’ comprehension of direc- 
tions before the work is begun. Initiative 
and independence may be developed through the 
use of the self-help aids on each page 

Frequently, the teacher may ask the pupils 
to glance at an exercise and independently 
identify the pattern of response required on 
the page. Each page should be completed in- 
dependently. The establishment of pupil read- 
iness through such careful preparation deter- 
mines the amount of success achieved. 

Are workbooks desirable teaching aids? The 
answer mist be “Yes and No”. Certainly work- 
books can never be a substitute for direct, 
first-hand experiences. They are not so 
closely adapted to the needs of an individual 
child as materials especially prepared for the 
child, or prepared by the child himself. As- 
signed lessons to be learned and stereotyped 
workbooks are not substitutes for experiences 
contributing to desirable child growth. 

Workbooks may be helpful or harmful depend- 
ing upon the skill with which they are adjus- 
ted to the instructional situation in which 
they are used. The final appraisal will be 
based upon the effectiveness in actual use with 
the individual child. 








HOW WE MADE A MOVIE 
TO HELP HIGH SCHOOL READERS 


By Ralph C. Staiger 
Reading Consultant 
Utica, New York 


“Why don’t we make a movie to show pupils a 
better way to study?”’ This question, from a 
high school social studies teacher at a de- 
partmental meeting, started a train of events 
which has engaged much of the spare-time 
energy of several participants ever since. 
The resulting film is now undergoing finishing 
touches. It will soon be ready for use with 
our senior high school students. 

We had just viewed two films on reading and 
study skills and, after discussion, had de- 
cided that they did not fill our requirements. 
Hence the need for one which we could tailor 
to our own pattern. 

We decided we needed to present more than a 
technique, for many of our high school stu- 
dents had to be convinced of the need for 
systematic study, and also for the desirabil- 
ity of good scholarship. 


Plans for Our Film 


Our plot, after much discussion, became 
this: 

One of four popular and respected students, 
a fine athlete, is having difficulty with his 
studies. Although he is a star football 
player, bill’s grades disqualify him for the 
team, and he wants to quit school and start 
work. A friendly personnel man to whom he 
applies urges him to return to school. He 
tells Bill that he must finish high school be- 
fore he can qualify for work which will be 
more than a dead-end job as a laborer. 

On his way home, Bill meets with his friends. 
Jim has just finished using a “better way”’ 
to wash his car, which he has read about 
in a magazine. This made it possible for 
him to do an efficient washing job in a very 
short time. The girls have been watching 
and timing him. 

Bill tells them he will have lots of time to 
wash his car, because he’s thinking of quit- 
ting school. The others question him, and he 
tells them about his study troubles. They 
agree that they, too, are encountering some 
study snags. One of the group suggests that 
there must be better ways to study, just as 
there are techniques for parking a car, wash- 
ing dishes, paring carrots, etc. 





One girl mentions a counselor who had helped 
her G.I. brother, and they decide to ask him 
for suggestions. fe discusses their problems 


briefly, and then outlines a study technique 
for them. 


A Formula for Study 





The self-recitation method of study was fam- 
iliar to most of the planning committee mem- 
bers. We were particularly interested in 
Franklin P. Robinson’s variation, which he 
packaged neatly and called “Survey Q 3k”. 
It 1s explained in his book, Effective Study 
published by Harper in 1946. This was the 
technique the counselor presented with Dr. 
Hobinson’s permission. 

The “formula” is really quite simple when it 
is broken down. First the pupil is expected 
to Survey his assignment, to get a general 
idea of how the topic is covered, the length 
of the assignment, and the main points in- 
cluded. Next, he sets up purposes for his 
reading by asking Questions which he expects 
to be answered by studying the material. The 
3 R’s are Read, which he does to answer the 
questions, Recite or recall to himself the 
answers to the questions, and other pertinent 
facts and observations included in the text, 
and Review, at stated intervals, formally and in- 
formally, tobuild up retention of the material. 

This formula was particularly adaptable to 
film presentation, as we learned from a pair 
of experienced motion picture producers, Fred 
and Virginia Clark of the United States Indian 
Service. They pointed out that the most ef- 
fective educational films present only a few 
ideas, and avoid becoming complicated by ex- 
traneous clutter. We held, then, to two main 
ideas: the desirability of having a system 
for study, and a suggested system, reduced to 
an easily-remembered formula. 

We couldn’t resist, however, touching on one 
extraneous idea: the importance of understand- 


ing the vocabulary of the subjects being 
studied. 


Presenting the Study Technique 


The actual presentation of the study techni- 
que was reinforced by a simple device which 
gave effective explanation and repetition. 
Flanked by a library and armed with charts, the 
counselor in an informal way explained the 
source of the term “Survey Q 3 R’’ and briefly 
explained the meaning of the entire formula. 
Then he carefully discussed each point. As he 


Continued on page 8 








HOW WE MADE A MOVIE 


Continued from page 7 


explained the Survey, we spliced in several 
feet of film showing a surveying party in ac- 
tion. This coincided closely with the narra- 
tion, of course. 

After each step was explained, the picture 
focused on the back of the hero’s head, to 
fade to a sequence showing him in a study 
hall, actually using the point just covered. 
For the survey, for instance, he found an as- 
Signment, and skimmed through the chapter, 
using a closed fountain pen as a pointer. The 
narrator commented on picture action. Then 
the picture faded back to the group. 

Similarly, the questions were written in the 
assignment book, and photographed. For the 
reading part of the technique, a photographic 
trick was resorted to. A sentence from the 
text, which answered one of the questions, be- 
came brighter and brighter, standing out from 
the remainder of the paragraph. Thus the ef- 
fect of having a specific purpose for reading 
was highlighted. We had permission, of course, 
from the Houghton Mifflin Company to reprint 
and photograph a page from the text, Canfield 
and Wilder’s The Making of Modern America. 

The innocence of the committee was high- 
lighted after the film was taken when ve at- 
tempted to dub in the dialogue. It was a 
hopeless task for our spare-time group. To 
record the dialogue accurately and with exact 
timing would have been a full-time job for the 
entire cast for at least a week. 

So to present our story, we resorted to nar- 
ration on a tape recorder. It was not easy to 
translate dialogue into effective narration, 
but it made a more finished product. 


School-Wide Cooperation 


The committee which planned the film held 
numerous meetings to discuss motion picture 
techniques, plot, and study methods. Needless 
to say, each member learned a great deal. 

The Proctor High School Social Studies De- 
partment was represented by Helen Gohringer 
and Thyrna Wheeler who had asked the fateful 
question, The theatrical and incisive think- 
ing of Pete Dodge and Senatro La Bello of the 
English Department were invaluable. ‘The Audio 
and Visual Education Directors for the Utica 
Schools, Florence McCarthy and Selden Gerrish, 
were in charge of recording and photography, 
and participated actively in all of the plan- 
ning. As Reading Consultant I made the sev- 
enth member of the group. 





Pupils and school officials who were in the 
cast contributed much time. [In addition, the 
football coach made valuable suggestions. 

In creating a film which will lead students 
to think about using a method in their study- 
ing, we have produced several valuable by-pro- 
ducts. Representatives of several school de- 
partments worked together, and by pooling our 
resources strengthened each other. We learned 
much about the use of visual aids. We found 
that everyone was interested in coopera- 
ting on such a project. And since we were ali 
contributing our spare time, the total cost 
was just over $50 for film and recording tape! 


FILMS ARE NOW AVAILABLE TO AID 
IN THE TEACHING OF READING 


In the past few years a number of interesting 
16 mm films have been made with the specizl 
purpose of increasing reading skills and read- 
ing pleasure. Five of these have been very 
well recommended. 

Improve Your Reading. Coronet. 1947. 10min. 
Sd. R&w $50, color $100. For junior and _sen- 
ior high. Educational consultant, John DeBoer. 
Suggestions are given for improving the rate of 
reading and comprehension. 

How Effective Is Your Reading? Cornet. 1951. 
10 min,Sd. F&w $50, color $100. For junior and 
senior high, college and adult. Educational 
consultant, Ruth Strang. Explains skimming for 
overview, fast reading for general understand- 
ing, slow careful reading for precise under- 
standing, etc. Intended to help improve reading 
habits for faster reading and for better com- 
prehension, 

How to Read a Book. Coronet. 1947. 10 min. 
Sd. B&w $50, color $100. For junior and senior 
high. Helps readers determine such questions as 
these: what information, do we need? What ques- 
tions do we want answered? What are the key 
ideas? When we do read quickly? When with 
greater care? 


How to Read a Newspaper. Coronet. 1951. 


10 min. Sd. B&w $50, color $100. For junior 
and senior high schools. Shows some of the 
basic reading techniques in newspaper reading, 
how to check news stories for apparent accuracy, 
knowing how to use headlines, etc. 

It’s Fun to Read Books. Coronet. 10 min. 
Sd. B&w $50, color $100. For elementary and 
junior high. This film is intended to develop 
an attitude in younger children that will lead 
to habits essential tothe enjoyment of reading- 














HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ALSO 
NEED HELP IN READING 


By Leonard W. Joll 
Consultant, Communication Arts 
State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


The position of the reading teacher at the 
high school level carries a great responsibil- 
ity. For many boys and girls, the high school 
period is the termination of their formal 
schooling. Reading patterns for adult living 
are formed during the high school period. 
It is important, then, that the high school 
reading program be broad, inclusive, and func- 
tional. It should enlist the complete cooper- 
ation of every teacher. In other words, each 
teacher becomes a teacher of reading. 

As indication of increasing awareness of this 
role, high school teachers are asking more and 
more questions about the teaching of reading. 
The following questions have been submitted 
recently. 


Q. Where can I get a list of free-reading 
books interesting to ninth graders who read at 
a third or fourth grade level? 


A. Several book companies have made adaptations 
of the classics for retarded readers. The 
majority of these adaptations have preserved the 
essence of the story. Some of the publishers 
of these books are: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
Chicago; Globe Book Co., New York; Webster 
Publishing Co., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

The Boston University Book List prepared by 
Helen Blair Sullivan includes books with a 
high interest level and lower reading level. 

A similar list has been prepared by Cadmus 
Books, E. M. Hale Co., Eau Claise, Wis. 

Several companies have produced original 
materials that have a high interest level and 
a low sentence and vocabulary control. Among 
these are The American Education Press, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Wheeler Publishing Co., South Park- 
way, Chicago; The Hi-Ho Books, Eastern Press, 
York Street, New Haven, Conn.; The Readers’ 
Digest, Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Almost every teacher will find it helpful to 
examine these materials and have them on file. 


Q. My ninth graders do a poor job with their 
monthly book reports. What can I do tohelp them? 


A. First, the purpose of the book report should 
be well defined so that children know what is 





expected of them. It will also help if students 
are permitted a choice of making an oral or 
written report. The oral report may have 
added value in stimulating class discussion of 
the book. 

A further suggestion isto have the book report 
presented through pupil dramatization of several 
scenes from the book. This might well be done 
by a group of students working cooperatively on 
the same book. This procedure not only. stimu- 
lates the readers, but tends to make them more 
critical of the material read. 


Q. What practices will help my ninth graders 
learn to work out the meaning of a new word 
in their reading? 


A. At this level the teaching of prefixes, 
suffixes, and roots should be well inaugurated. 
Care should be taken that students do not depend 
too largely upon contextual clues, lest they 
jump to the wrong meaning of a word. Finally, 
it will be helpful if the group will develop 
working concepts of new words that are likely 
to appear in a particular unit of work. 


Q. What can I do to help some of my eleventh 
graders increase their reading speed? 


A. Pupils should be able to decide for them- 
selves the speed of reading demanded by the 
material being read. Certain materials will 
require almost word-by-word reading. Others 
will allow the reader to move along at quite 
a rapid pace. 

A careful analysis should be made to deter- 
mine the causes of slow reading. Some of the 
causes may be limited vocabulary, word-by- 
word reading of all materials, and poor con- 
centration. 

Unless there are serious complications, 
some of the speed-reading machines might be 
used effectively. 


Q. The social studies textbooks furnished my 
eighth graders are far too difficult for many 


of my students. What can I do to arouse their 
interest? 


A. This is a common cry of many social studies 
teachers. Probably the chief cause of difficul- 
ty 1s using just one textbook for all pupils. 
It would be far better if many books were used 
so that children could read at their ow levels 
in materials that they can handle easily. 

If more audio-visual aids are used, interest 
may be aroused still further. For reading can 
be done from these as well as from books. 

Continued on page 11 








WE MADE PROGRESS 
Continued from page 3 


own success level. It was believed that if the 
teacher had successfully found the pupil’s suc- 
cess level, no pupil would earn less than a mark 
of C under a marking system of A,B,C,D, and F. 
(Whether or not this is the most desirable sys- 
tem of marking and reporting to parents is an- 
other question which I shall not try to cover 
in an account of this reading program. ) 

It has been said that you do not consider a 
child a failure in “running” while he is still 
in the “crawling’’ stage. Likewise a child in 
the sixth grade room is not a failure in sixth 
grade reading simply because he is successfully 
reading at the fourth grade level. The child’s 
mark in reading was the one attained on the 
basal reading materials at his success level. 

Since the basic reading materials were in 17 
levels, the report in reading might be: Grade 6, 
Reading Level 12. (According to our plan, 
Level 12 is beginning fourth grade reading.) 
At all times it was simple to know exactly 
where a child was in his basic reading program. 
The 17 levels actually provided, at a minimum, 
17 evaluation levels. This proved to be a de- 
cided improvement over the usual six-level 
hurdle in the elementary grades. 


Entrance to Junior High School 


At the close of the first year of this devel- 
opmental program, the list of pupils entering 
junior high school was presented to the super- 
intendent of schools by the supervisor. Upon 
reading the list, he found some pupils listed as 
fourth grade reading level. 

“Well, look!” he said. “What does this mean, 
sending pupils who have only fourth grade read- 
ing ability into junior high?” 

‘Tt means,’’ retorted the supervisor, “that 
we have always had pupils reading on a fourth 
grade level when entering junior high school, 
but with our new reading program we are going 
to do something about it.” 

It was agreed that pupils who had not com- 
pleted the reading program of the elementary 
school would continue a reading class in junior 
high school English until they had satisfac- 
torily completed the elementary school program 
or had attained a score of 6.9 in reading as 
determined by the standardized test. 

The following provisions were made for 
reading instruction in junior high school. 

Grade Seven: One semester of reading. The 
pupil continues work from his attained level 
in his sixth-grade class. If the elementary 
school reading requirement (17 levels of reading) 
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had not been completed at the end of the first 
semester, the pupil had an additional nine 
weeks of, instruction in reading. That semester 
unit was rounded out with a nine week course in 
grammar. 

Grade Eight: Pupils not having completed their 
17 levels were given an additional nine weeks 
of reading instruction in their “grammar” class. 
At first no further provision was made for in- 
struction in reading in the high school. How- 
ever, at the beginning of the 1948-49 school 
year, it was decided to extend the reading re- 
quirement for those needing further instruction 
to a full semester’s work. This provision was 
more beneficial to the students and also 
facilitated organization of classes. 


Results of the Program 


Unfortunately no research study was made 
of the results of this program. However, the 
assistant supervisor in elementary education 
who was in charge of tests and measurements 
directed the testing program and made summary 
reports. 

Space does not permit the including of many 
tables from these reports. However, the follow- 
ing table shows the overall picture of enroll- 
ments and I.Q. medians for the years 1946-50. 














JUNIOR HIGH READING CLASSES 
Enrollments and I.Q. Medians, 1946-1950 





Seventh Grade Eighth Grade 
No. No. 
Year 1.Q Enrolled | 1.0. Enrolled 





Jan. 1946 | 97.0 424 
Jan. 1947 | 95.40 283 89.90 122 
Jan. 1948 | 93.15 312 89.00 52 
Jan. 1949 | 91.65 245 86. I7 16 
Jan. 1991 | 92.32 213 87.92 99 











With 1000 pupils enrolled in the sixth grade 
each year, you can quickly see that approxi- 
mately 42 per-cent were enrolled in the Junior 
High School reading classes in 1946. In other 
words after only one year of this developmental 
program, 42 per-cent of the pupils had not 
reached a goal of 6.9 on a standardized test nor 
completed the elementary program of reading. 

In 1950, however, only 213, or about one half 
the 1946 enrollment were in the seventh grade 
reading classes. The facts point to that im- 
portant outcome of five years of the planned 
developmental reading program. 
















The supervisor of tests reports that the 
figures inthe table are based on records of pu- 
pils who took the reading skills test inboth the 
sixth and seventh grades. There is no report 
of the drop-outs or the new enrollees who may 
have entered the classes in the seventh or 
eighth grades. However, the report does 
present accu:etely the junior high school 
record of the pupils from the elementary school 
developmental program. From that viewpoint the 
table appears to indicate: 

(1) Continuing instruction is needed in the 
junior high school. 

(2) With added instruction in the junior 
high school, many pupils attain the grade score 
of 6.9. 

(3) Many pupils with low I.Q. s tend to 
attain the grade score of 6.9 in approximately 
nine additional weeks of instruction. 







































Interesting Facts from the 1947 Report 






283 pupils in the seventh grade took read- 
ing skills tests in April, 1946 and in Jan- 
uary, 1947. One half of the group tested 
had I.Q.’s below 95.4, and one fourth had I.Q.’s 
below 86.65. After five months of instruction, 
the median grade equivalent showed a gain of 
four months in comprehension, six months in 
vocabulary, and five months in the total read- 
ing study skills. 

Compare the above facts with the following 
ones from the eighth grade report of the same 
year: 

122 pupils took reading skills tests in 
January, 1946, and in January, 1947. One half 
of the group tested had I.Q.’s below 81.58. 
One fourth had I.Q.’s above 96.08. With six 
months instruction between tests, the median 
grade equivalent showed a gain of one year five 
months comprehension; one year two months 
in vocabulary; and a year in total reading- 
study skills. The foregoing are gains of the 
so-called “slow-learners.” 






































Interpreting the Program to the Public 






A public relations program was launched along 
with the reading program. The first step was 
to inform the superintendent of schools and 
the members of the school board of the progress 
made in the workshop and the future plans for 
the teaching of reading. 

The program was presented to each Parent- 
Teacher Association. Whenever it was found 
that children were reading at much lower levels 
than expected, parent-teacher conferences were 
held. 


Parents were quick to approve the program 






















because it released pressure on their children 


and likewise on them. They were quick to 
approve a plan that said, “No child can fail in 
reading if we begin to teach him where he can 


succeed and let him progress at his own success 
rate.”’ 


In Conclusion 


Research shows that a developmental program 
of reading providing sequential experiences is 
the most successful plan for the teaching of 
reading. A developmental program provides for 
the adjustment of the curriculum to the child’s 
needs rather than the attempted adjustment of 
the child’s needs to the curriculum. Reports 
tend to show that when the so-called slow 
learning children can progress without frustra- 
tion at their own rates, they can attain “grade 
standards”’ though at a slower rate of progress. 





HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS NEED HELP 
Continued from page 9 


Q. How can I interest children of limited 


reading and social experience in wanting to 
read for pleasure? 


A. There is no substitute for social experience 
to supplement the reading program. Children who 
lack such experiences must have them provided 
either actively or vicariously. One stepping- 
stone in providing these experiences is to 
discover the interests of each child. 


Q. Do you feel it is better to continue to 
divide the class into smaller reading groups 
even in secondary school? 


A. In all grades you will find different levels 
of reading ability. Therefore the most sat- 


isfactory results generally come from dif- 
ferentiated instruction. 


Q. How can I teach word recognition to very 


slow readers in junior high school who have 
become indifferent? 


A. A feeling of indifference on the part of 
junior high school students is not restricted 
to slow readers. It is a tendency of many of 
those who are failing in one field or another. 
The emotional problems of these pupils should 
be studied carefully before any corrective 
methods are applied. But the methods of 
teaching word recognition at the junior high 
school level involve the same techniques used 
in the primary grades. 


ll 





ON THE MAGAZINE RACK YOU FIND 
GOOD ARTICLES ON READING 


Watch your magazines -- both popular and pro- 
fessional -- for recent articles on reading. 
Many are well written by persons of rich and 
varied experience. below are listed some that 
you may want to look up. You will quickly see 
that they deal with reading at every grade 
level. 

“Reading Readiness Through Kindergarten Ex- 


perience.” S.H. Corwin. Elementary School 


Journal. 52:96-9. October 1951. 
“Is the Child Ready to Read?’”’ D. J. Reese. 
Montana Education Journal. 28:7-8. November 


1951. 


“Please Don’t Push!’’ D.R. Durgin. Parents 
Magazine. 26:50. October 1951. 

“Emotional Blocks in Reading.’’ Worth J. 
Osburn. Elementary School Journal. 52: 23-30. 


September 195]. 

“Best Tool for Learning: Teaching Heading in 
the High Schools and Colleges.”’ E.A. Simpson. 
NEA Journal. 40:643-4. December 1951. 

“Material for Remedial Reading.” G.I. Eng- 
lish. English Journal. 40: 446-7. October 1951. 

“Remedial Reading Program in a Senior High 
School.’’ C. Swenby and M. Zieldorf. School 
Review. 59:350-7. September 195]. 

“Nature and Causes of the Difficulties of 
High School Pupils in Reading and Interpreting 
Four Kinds of Materials.’’ M.E. Lee. Journal 
of Negro Education. 2 No. 4:299-512. 1951. 

“Reading Laboratory in Operation.’’ A.Snyder. 
Junior College Journal. 22:153-7. November 
1951. 

“Reading Skill in the Teachers College; A 
Criterion for Revising the English Course.”’ 
R.H. Lane. Educational Forum. 16:37-4l1. 
November 1951. 

“Reading List by and for College Freshmen.” 





READING CLINIC FILM 


Why Can’t Jimmy Read? 1950. Audio- 
Visual Center, Syracuse University. For 
college students and adults. This is the 
story of nine-year-old Jimmy in Grade 4 
and his reading problems. It is told as 
a typical case history from the files of 
the Syracuse University Reading Clinic. 
It documents the typical procedures used 
in diagnosis and the service that a 
reading clinic canperform with the help 
of parents and teachers. 














M.P. Pope. College English. 13:110-11. No- 
vember 195). 

“Teaching the Skill of Reading.’”’ R. Cooper 
and B. Mills. College English. 13:99-101. 
November 195}. 

“Learning to Listen.’’ M.O. Lerrigo. 
Health. 29:34-5. September 1951]. 

“Relationship Between the Rate of Thinking 
and the Rate of Reading.’’ G.T. Buswell. 
School Review. 59:339-46. September 1951. 

“Television and Reading.’’ D.B. Gesselman. 
Elementary English. 28:358. November 195). 

“Teaching Slow Learners to Read Common Signs”’ 
A. LaValli and L. Runge. Exceptional Children. 
18: 38-40. November 195]. 


Today’ s 


KEEPING CHILDREN'S ATTENTION 
WITHIN THE READING GROUP 


How can this be done? By group participation 
and pupil-teacher situations. 

1. Let each reader choose asthe next reader 
the one who has been listening the best. Let the 
first reader show him the place if necessary. 
It iswell for the audience to listen sometimes, 
instead of always following the printed word. 

2. Help each reader to learn to look at his 
audience while reading by looking away from the 
book at the end of sentences or paragraphs. If 
this is too hard for some, start them off by 
looking at a chosen person when he comes to a 
question mark or exclamation. Looking away 
from the book eliminates the use of markers, 
increases speed, widens eye-span, develops 
confidence, improves expression, and makes 
reading more enjoyable. 

3. Have the reader ask alistener to ask some- 
one else a question on what was just read. No 
one knows in advance who is to be the privileged 
one to ask the question, nor who is to give the 
answer. ' 

4. Let the reader ask a question of his audi- 
ence, and the one who answers correctly may be 
the next reader. They all want to read if they 
can read without stumbling. Remember, if there 
are more than two errors in about 20 running 
words, the material is probably too difficult. 

5. During board drills and games, let the 
children be the leaders and choose the readers, 
help with words or phrases, and make decisions. 

6. Keep periods short enough to avoid rest- 
lessness, Make haste slowly! 


From the Reading Bulletin of 
Monroe County, Florida 
Irene Russell, Reading Supervisor. 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH TODAY'S 
READING INSTRUCTION? 


“Today’s reading instruction is very much 
better than it was thirty years ago,”’ says Dr. 
Laura Zirbes, Professor of Education at Ohio 
State University, Columbus. This emphatic answer 
is given in a pamphlet “What’s Wrong With 
Today’s Reading Instruction?” written by Dr. 
Zirbes and published by the College of Educa- 
tion at Ohio State. (Price, 15¢.) 

With vivid examples and convincing argu- 
ments, Dr. Zirbes makes her point in this very 
interesting pamphlet. In so doing she presents 
a concise explanation of the newer ways of 
teaching and shows how these new techniques 
have helped more children to read more widely. 


READING SUPERVISORS -- TAKE NOTE 


From Monroe County, Florida, comes an inter- 
esting suggestion for reading supervisors who 
want to reach their teachers at regular inter- 
vals. Irene Russell, Reading Supervisor, has 
inaugurated a two-page mimeographed deading 
Bulletin which she sends out to all teachers. 

In the December issue, the Monroe County Read- 
ing Bulletin, highlighted answers to four ques- 
tions frequently asked of the supervisor: 
(1) What can I do tohelp children remember what 
they read? (2) How can I keep the children’s at- 
tention within the reading group? (3) How much 
emphasis should be put on phonics? (4) My chil- 
dren confuse like words. What can I doabout it? 

In a friendly way Miss Russell gives practi- 
cal suggestions and reassurance to her teachers. 
Her final comment in the Bulletin shows its 
friendly tone: “The closets in my office are 
bursting with home-made gadgets and overflowing 
with store-bought materials. Please feel free 
to come over to my office in the High School 
Annex any afternoon from 3:00 to 4:30 when we 
could discuss ways and means of continuing to 
improve our reading program.” 


USING A ROOM LIBRARY 


“Your bulletins are sources of help to me,” 
writes Mrs. Geneva Harden of Staunton, Virginia, 
in commenting on The Reading Teacher. “However 
I have one problem which I wish you would help 
me with. How should third grade children use 
a room library? Should a child just go and get 


a book when he chooses or should the book be 
checked out for each child?”’ 


In replying to this query, Roy A. Kress, 
Director of the Temple University Reading In- 
stitute, suggested some further reading: Using 
Books andLibraries byElla V. Aldrich (Prentice- 
Hall, 1940) and “Cooperation in Teaching 
Elementary School Pupils to Use Library Mater- 
ials’’ by Carter Alexander (Elementary School 
Journal, Feb., 1939, pp. 452-59). 

“Most important,” said Mr. Kress, “is that 
children help to set up the procedures for 
their use of the room library. Children like to 
participate in activities which they fee] are 
their own. Keen interest in the use of read- 
ing materials can be stimulated if children 
have a part in assembling the library materials 
and then in determining how they shall be used 
by the class.” 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 
December 16, 1951 


The following is a summary of the business 
transacted at a meeting of the Executive Board 
held in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania on December 
16, 1951. 

1. Dr. Donald L. Cleland, Director, The Read- 
ing Laboratory, University of Pittsburgh was 
appointed Executive Secretary to replace Roy A. 
Kress, Temple University, resigning Executive 
Secretary. 

2. The Treasurer reported a current bank bal- 
ance of $1,457.62 for the close of the 195] 
fiscal year. (See page 17 for a breakdown of 
the Treasurer’s Report. ) 

3. A committee was appointed to investigate 
the advisability of publishing The Reading 
Teacher in a printed format similar to many of 
the professional publications of other educa- 
tional societies. 

4. A tentative draft of the new streamlined 
constitution was edited and approved for publi- 
cation in the February issue of The Reading 
Teacher. (See pages 14 to ]7 in this issue). 
This constitution is being proposed to replace 
the current one and will be voted upon at the 
next meeting of the Assembly. 

5. The Triennial meeting of the Assembly was 
scheduled for April 26, 1952 at 11:00 a.m. in 
New York City. (See page 17 for a complete an- 
nouncement. ) 

6. A nominating committee was appointed and 
charged with the responsibility of preparing a 
slate of candidates for theelection of officers 
to be held at the next meeting of the Assembly 
under theprovisions of thepresent constitution. 


The Executive Secretary 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF READING INSTRUCTION 

(Proposed Revision - January 28, 1952) 


Article I - Name 


The name of this organization shall be THE 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
READING INSTRUCTION 


Article II - Purposes 


The purposes of the Council shall be: 

1. To stimlate and encourage research in: 

a. developmental, corrective, and remedial 
instruction in reading, 

b. the diagnosis of disabilities in reading, 

c. readability, 

d. the improvement of textbook construction 
from the point of view of the reading 
problems therein and of their effect on 
reading instruction. 

2. To publish results of pertinent, significant 
investigation and experimentation to the end 
that general practices in reading instruc- 
tion be improved. 

3. To encourage study of the Problems of read- 
ing instruction by its members and to en- 
courage better practices in all phases of 
instruction in reading. 

4. To give classroom teachers opportunities to 
participate in the study of improved reading 
instruction in Local Councils. 

5. To spread scientific information concerning 
reading instruction among all English-speak- 
ing peoples. 

Article III - Membership and Dues 
Section ]: There shall be one class of member- 
ship. 

Section 2: Anyone who is interested in belong- 

ing and desires to foster the purposes of this 

organization shall be eligible for membership, 
regardless of race, color, creed, or national- 
ity. 

Section 3: Membership in the International 

Council shall become active upon filing an ap- 

plication with the Executive Secretary-Treasurer 

and payment of initial dues, subject to later 
approval of the Board of Directors. 

Section 4: A member of the International Coun- 

cil need not be a member of any Local or Inter- 

mediate Council. 

Section 5: Annual dues of membership in the 

International Council shall be set by the As- 

sembly upon recommendation from the Board of 

Directors. 
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Section 6: 





Dues are payable directly to the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. He may, by spe- 
cial arrangement, authorize a Local Council to 
collect dues forhim and make alump sum payment. 
Section 7: Non-payment of dues within three 
months after they are due makes a member inac- 
tive and suspends his privileges of voting, 
holding office, and receiving publications. 
Non-payment of dues for two consecutive years 
constitutes giving up membership. A membership 
which has become inactive or has lapsed may be 
re-activated by payment of dues for the current 
year. 

Section 8: Membership may be suspended or can- 
celled by affirmative vote of at least five 
members of the Board of Directors, for due cause. 


Article IV - Officers and Directors 


Section 1: The elected officers of the Inter- 
national Council shall be the President-Elect, 
the President, and the Past President. 

Section 2: Any member in good standing shall 
be eligible to hold office. 

Section 3: A President-Elect shall be elected 
annually. He shall serve as a member of the 
Board of Directors and Chairman of the Program 
Committee, and shall fulfill such other duties 
as are assigned to him by the Board of Directors 
or the Assembly. The President-Elect shall 
automatically succeed to the office of Presi- 
dent upon expiration of the President’s term of 
office. The President-Elect shall assume and 
perform the duties of the President in the event 
of the absence or incapacity of the President. 
Should the office of President become vacant, 
the President-Elect shall become President im- 
mediately and shall serve both the unexpired 
portion of the previous President’s term, and 
the year for which he was elected. 

Section 4: It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to preside at all meetings of the Interna- 
tional Council, to act ex-officio as Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, to countersign al] 
contracts and other instruments of the Associa- 
tion, with the exception of checks, and to ex- 
ercise general leadership and supervision over 
the affairs of the International Council. 
Section 5: At the expiration of his year in 
office, the President shall automatically be- 
come Past-President. The Past-President shall 
serve as a member of the Board of Directors. 
Section 6: There shall be four Directors, two 
elected each year for two-year terms. At the 
first election after this Constitution goes in- 
to effect, four Directors shall be elected, two 
for one-year terms andtwo for two-year terms. 
The Directors shall serve as voting members of 
the Board of Directors. 
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Section 8: 


Section 7: The Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
shall be elected by the Board.of Directors. He 
shall: 

a. execute the necessary routine duties es- 
sential to the maintainence of records 
and correspondence of the International 
Council; 

b. act as secretary, without vote, of the 
Board of Directors and Assembly; 

c, accept members into the International 
Council subject to the approval of the 
Board of Directors and maintain the ros- 
ter of members; 

d. have custody of the funds of the Inter- 
national Council, which shall be depos- 
ited in the name of the International 
Council at such bank as the Board of 
Directors may direct; 

e. collect dues and other monies due the In- 
ternational Council; 

f. have the authority to sign checks and 
drafts on behalf of the International 
Council for the disbursement of funds, in 
accordance with the approved budget of the 
International Council, or shall delegate 
such authority to a disbursing agent with 
the approval of the Board of Directors; 

g. be bonded for an amount fixed by the Board 
of Directors, the bond to be filed with 
the President; 

h, have such additional duties as may be as- 
signed by the President, Board of Direc- 
tors, or Assembly. The Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall be paid an annual 
fee, the amount of which is to be de- 
termined by the Board of Directors. 

In case of the death, incapacity or 
resignation of the President, the President- 
Elect shall automatically succeed him, as pro- 
vided in Section 3 above. In case the office 
of President-Elect becomes vacant for reasons 
other than succession to the Presidency a spe- 
cial election shall be called by the Elections 
Committee. A vacancy in the office of Director 
shall ordinarily remain vacant until the next 
election; if more than a year remains of the 
unexpired term, a replacement shall be elected 
for one year. By vote of the Board of Direc- 
tors, a special election may be called to fill 
vacancies on the Board. The Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall serve until a successor is 
elected by the Board. 

Section 9: Not more than two members of the 
Board of Directors may be members of the same 
Local Council. 


Article V - Board of Directors 


Section 1: The Board of Directors shall consist 


Section 4: 


of the President-Elect, President, Past Presi- 
dent, and Directors. The Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer shall serve as secretary without 
vote. A majority of the Board shall constitute 
a quorum. 


Section 2: The Board of Directors shall be the 


administrative body of the International Coun- 
cil and shall exercise general supervision and 
control over the property and affairs of the 
International Council. In the interval between 
meetings of the Assembly, the Boardof Directors 
shall have authority over the property and af- 
fairs of the International Council and shall 
take such actions as are necessary and proper 
to safeguard the interests of the International 
Council. 

Section 3: The Board shall set the budget of 
the International Council subject to approval 
and possible modification by the Assembly. The 
Board shall arrange for an annual audit of the 
financial affairs of the International Council 
by a certified public accountant, shall deter- 
mine the fiscal year to be used, and shall de- 
cide how dues are to be collected. 

Should important decisions of the 
Board have to be made between meetings, the 
President is authorized to consult the Board by 
mail, telegram, or telephone. 

Section 5: The Board of Directors shall hold 
not less than two meetings a year, on call of 
the President, at such time and place as he may 
determine. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
may arrange a meeting of the Board at the re- 
quest of four or more of its members. 


Article VI - Assembly 


Section 1: The Assembly shall consist of Rep- 
resentatives from Local and Intermediate Coun- 
cils. Each Local Council shall be entitled to 
one Representative for each 50 members or frac- 
tion thereof. Each Intermediate Council shall 
be entitled to one Representative for each 500 
members or fraction thereof. A Council may 
send an Alternate for each Representative; an 
Alternate may vote only when his Representative 
is absent. All members of the Board of Direc- 
tors are ex-officio voting members of the As- 
sembly. Members who do not have voting priv- 
ileges in the Assembly may attend Assembly 
meetings and have the privilege of the floor. 
Section 2: The Assembly shall be the legisla- 
tive body of the International Council and shall 
have full power and authority over the affairs 
of the International Council within the limits 
set by this Constitution. It shall authorize 
the granting of charters to Local and Inter- 
mediate Councils. It shall decide all ques- 
tions involving cooperation with other profes- 
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Sional organizations, or cooperation between 
the International Council and Local and Inter- 
mediate Councils. It shall have authority to 
review decisions made by the Board of Directors. 
Section 3: The Assembly shall meet annually, 
at a time and place determined by the Board of 


Directors. The time and place shall be pub- 
lished at least one month in advance of the 
meeting. 

Section 4: The Assembly shall have the power 


to amend this Constitution, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Section 5: The Assembly shall have the power 
to call for a mail ballot of the entire member- 
ship as a way of deciding an important issue 
and such vote shall be binding. 

Section 6: A quorum shall consist of ten per 
cent of all those eligible to vote in the As- 
sembly. 

Section 7: The rules contained in the current 
edition of Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern 
the meetings of the Assembly in all cases in 
which they are applicable and in which they are 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 


Article VII - Elections 


Section 1: The Elections Committee shall pre- 
pare a slate of nominees annually, for the po- 
sitions of President-Elect and Directors. Rec- 
ommendations may be made to the Elections Com- 
mittee by Local and Intermediate Councils. 
Preferably two or more candidates shall be nom- 
inated for each vacancy. Advance consent shall 
be received from all candidates. 

Section 2: The Ballot shall be circulated by 
mail to all active members of the International 
Council, at least six weeks in advance of the 
annual meeting of the Assembly. The vote shall 
close one month after the mailing of the bal- 
lots. The Elections Committee shall report the 
results to the President before the meeting of 
the Assembly, andthe results shall be announced 
at the Assembly meeting. 

Section 3: The term of office of each officer 
shall start the day after the Assembly meeting, 
following his election, except that those 
elected in special elections shall assume of- 
fice at once. 


Article VIII - Councils 


Section 1: A Local Council may be formed by 
five or more active members in any locality in 
which no Local Council is operative. 

Section 2: A Local Council may be granted a 
charter by the Assembly or recommendation of 
the Organization Conmittee and Board of Direc- 
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tors of the International Council. A Local 
Council shall have a Constitution which is in 
accord with the purposes of this Constitution. 
It shall elect, its own officers, determine the 
size of and collect its own dues, and organize 
its own program. Each Local Council is entitled 
to one or more Representatives in the Assembly, 
as stated in Article VII. 

Section 3: An Intermediate Council may be 
formed by three or more Local Councils, on a 
state or regional basis. It shall have a Con- 
stitution which is in accord with the princi- 
ples of this Constitution, shall elect its ow 
officers, determine the size of and collect its 
own dues, and organize its own program. Each 
Intermediate Council is entitled to one or more 
Representatives in the Assembly as stated in 
Article VII. 

Section 4: Local and Intermeciate Councils may 
elect local members who are not active members 
of the International Council. Such members 
have none of the privileges of International 
Council membership, such as voting and receiy- 
ing publications. Officers and Representatives 
of Local and Intermediate Councils mst be mem- 
bers of the International Council. 


Article IX - Committees 


Section 1: There shall be such standing commit- 
tees as are provided for in this Article, and 
such special committees as may be authorized 
from time to time by the Board of Directors or 
the Assembly. Committees shall serve for the 
term of the President unless otherwise provided. 
A certain amount of continuity of service on 
committees 1s desirable. Except as specified 
below, all committee members and chairmen are 
appointed by the President with the advice of 
the Board of Directors. 

Section 2: The Elections Committee shall con- 
sist of a chairman and two other members. The 
Committee shall prepare election ballots as 
provided in Article VII and shall count and 
tabulate the votes. 

Section 3: The Program Committee shall consist 
of a chairman, and two other members. This 
committee shall make plans for the meeting of 
the Assembly and such other meetings as may be 
authorized by the Board of Directors. The 
President-Elect shall be chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Section 4: The Committee on Local Arrangements 
shall consist of three or more members. A sep- 
arate Local Arrangements Committee shall be ap- 
pointed for each meeting sponsored by the In- 
temational Council. 

Section 5: The Organization Committee shall 
consist of three or more members. It is re- 
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sponsible for soliciting new members, stimu- 
lating the creation of new Local and Intermedi- 
ate Councils, recommending the appointment of 
state chairmen, and assisting them with advice 
and information. ‘The Organization Committee 
shall recommend the granting of charters to new 
Councils, which shall become official after ap- 
proval by the Board of Directors and the Assem- 
bly. 

Section 6: The Publications Committee shall 
supervise the publications of the International 
Council. It shall consist of a chairman and at 
least two other members. The chairman shall be 
Editor of the official bulletin of the Inter- 
national Council. (This bulletin shall publish 
reports of the Board of Directors and Assembly, 
proposed amendments to this Constitution, and 
other pertinent business of the International 
Council. ‘The bulletin shall also include arti- 
cles relating to reading instruction and to re- 
search or reading.) 


Article X - Amendments 
Section 1: Amendments to this Constitution may 
be proposed by: (a) affirmative vote of at 
least four members of the Board of Directors; 
(b) recommendations to the Board of Directors 
by two or more Local Councils, or two or more 
Intermediate Councils; (c) petition of 100 or 
more activemembers of the International Council. 
Section 2: The choice of either of the follow- 
ing methods of voting on amendments shall be at 
the discretion of the Board of Directors. 
Amendments may be adopted either: (a) by the 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the voting 
members present at a meeting of theAssembly, 
provided that notice has been given to each 
voting member at least one month in advance of 
the time of meeting; or (b) by a mail ballot of 
all active members of the International Council. 
If a mail ballot is used, the polls shall be 
closed 30 days after date of mailing the bal- 
lots, andthe amendment shall be declared passed 
ifitis approved by two-thirds of those voting, 
provided that ballots are returned by at least 
twenty-five per cent of the members. 





NOTICE 


There has been a change in the adminis- 
trative offices of the I. C. I. R. I. All 
applications for membership and correspon- 
dence intended for the Executive Secretary 
should now be addressed to: 

Dr. Donald L. Cleland 
The Reading Laboratory 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 














TRIENNIAL ASSEMBLY 


The Triennial Assembly Meeting of the 
International Council for the Improvement 
of Reading Instruction will convene at the 
Paramount Hotel, 235 West 46th Street, New 
York City, on April 26, 1952 at 10:30 a.m. 
The major items of business on the agenda 
will include election of officers and con- 
Sideration of the new constitution. All 
delegates from Local Councils should be 
present at this time. 

The next issue of The Reading Teacher 
will be delayed until May 15, and will in- 
clude news of this Assembly meeting. 











REPORT OF 
THE TREASURER 
10/1/50 to 12/15/51 


Receipts and Disbursements 





Receipts: 
Membership dues $2883. 18 
Charter fees 12.00 
Total Receipts $2895. 18 
Disbursements: 
Bulletins 
Printing $ 723.71 
Preparation & mailing 32.84 
Clerical services 60.00 
Secretary’ s Office 
Addressograph & duplicating $ 80.63 
Printing & stationery 277.62 
*Postage 55. 54 
Clerical services 54. 25 
Treasurer’ s Office 
Banking fees $ 71.54 
Clerical services 72.25 
Petty cash 12. 50 
Total Disbursements $1440.88 


Excess of receipts over disbursements $1454. 30 
Cash on hand at beginning of year 3. 32 


Cash on hand at end of year 1457.62 


*(Does not include postage for mailing of 
September and November 195] issues of The 
Reading Teacher -- still outstanding. ) 


Paul R. Daniels 


Treasurer 
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THE READING TEACHER is published in September, 
November, January, February, and April by the 
International Council for the Improvement of 
Reading Instruction. Headquarters: Reading 
Clinic, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
13. Price: 50¢ per issue. Annual dues of $2.00 


includes a free subscription. 


ICIRI EXECUTIVE BOARD: President, Dr. Gerald A. 
Yoakam, Vice-pres., Dr. Albert J. Harris; Past 
President, Dr. Nila B. Smith; Treasurer, Paul 
Daniels; Executive Secretary, Dr. Donald Cle- 
land; Committee Chairmen: Nancy Larrick, Pub- 
lications; David L. Cline, Legislative; Charles 
Joyce, Judicial; Mason H. Watson, Auditing; 
Gertrude H. Williams, Research; Fmmett A. 
Betts, Organization. 


Editorial Board: Editor, Nancy Larrick 
Editorial Advisors: Dr. Bernice Leary, Dr. 
Albert J. Harris, Ralph Staiger, Mary McCrea, 
Elsa Beust, Dr. Nila B. Smith, Dr. Daisy M. 
Jones, Dr. May Lazar. 


Recommendations and Manuscripts for THE READ- 
ING TEACHER should be sent to the Editor, 
Nancy Larrick, The Reading Clinic, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Annual Dues for Members-at-Large: $2.00 payable 
to Paul Daniels, Treasurer, Room 1000, Carnell 
Hall, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


For Information About Forming a Local Council 
of the JICIRI consult your state chairman or 
write the Executive Secretary, Dr. Donald L. 
Cleland, The Reading Clinic, University of 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


We Made Progress With Developmental 
Reading -- Dorothy E. Cooke, 
What IsMeant by Developmental Reading? 
Newer Approaches to Remedial Reading 
-- Frances O. Triggs, 
What About Workbooks? -- Anne Pitts, 
How We Made a Movie to Help High 
School Readers -- Ralph C. Staiger, p. 7 
Films About Reading, - 8 
High School Students Also Need Help 
-- Leonard W. Joll, p. 9 
On the Magazine Rack, 12 
Keeping Children’s Attention, 12 
Executive Board Meeting, a 
Proposed Revision of the Constitution, 
p.14 











From the Editor’s Desk 


YOU, TOO, ARE A REMEDIAL TEACHER 


From the beginning of time, teachers have 
been trying to remedy the mistakes and falter- 
ings of their pupils. If a child misspells a 
word, the teacher explains his error and tries 
to give him help in overcoming the difficulty. 
In short, the teacher is showing a remedy for 
the everyday mistakes that may slow up any 
learner. 

For years this kind of teaching went unnamed. 
Today we call it remedial teaching which some- 
how gives it a very special place in the sun. 

As with so many educational terms, remedial 
teaching has been worked to death. This has 
been particularly true of the term remedial 
reading. “What we need in our country,”’ 
reported one parent group, “is remedial read- 
ing. Why, we haven’t one remedial teacher in 
this whole country.”’ 

These very earnest parents seemed to think of 
remedial teaching as being so specialized that 
they must build a remedial center and hire a 
staff of remedial teachers over and above their 
classroom teachers. In a few urban centers 
this has been done. From their vast enroll- 
ments come those few pupils who need the help 
of specialists. But these children are the 
extreme cases, and they are a very small 
segment of the total. 

It seems to me unfortunate that the success 
of these specialized remedial centers has some- 
how changed the meaning of remedial teaching in 
the minds of some people. Actually the class- 
room teacher must always be a remedial teacher 
whether in the field of reading or arithmetic 
or what have you. Her job is to help each child 
at his own stage of progress. For some of these 
children, it may mean remedial work to correct 
the bad habits or build the skills needed to 
go ahead with the group. And there is the 
classroom teacher to-help such a child or small 
groups of children. 

We haven’t given her a new title just for 
this kind of teaching, but it is remedial 
teaching of the finest sort. It is on-the- 
spot help from the teacher who knows the child 
best and who can help him in the most natural 
and sympathetic way. Thus when we speak of re- 
medial reading, let us think of it as beginning 
right in the classroom with a friendly class- 
room teacher helping each child as he needs it. 


NANCY LARRICK 
Editor, The Reading Clinic 





